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N THE Pacific Coast, building, as elsewhere 

in this country, has been seriously affected by 

the labor strikes, but in Los Angeles the open 

shop has been established, and labor 

Western in the building trades is no longer 

Outlook affected by the union rules and regu- 

Excellent. lations. Construction is being con- 

ducted on what is known as the 

“American plan.” This plan has been also adopted 

in San Francisco, with the result that there is a 
vast amount of building under way. 

Salo J. Stroheim recently made a three 
months’ trip to the Pacific Coast, stopping en 
route to study trade conditions. 

“T found,” he observes, “a spirit of pro- 
nounced optimism wherever I went, especially 
when I got well away from the larger cities. 
There are many people who do not know whether 
they are hot or cold without consulting the 
thermometer, and in cities the stock market has a 
psychological effect on the business man. 

“I found in the West that men who are 
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thinking independent of Wall Street are making 
headway. Our energies are largely influenced by 
our convictions. 

“Business is improving and it is only a ques- 
tion of time when the building trade will get into 
full stride and the furnishing trades will respond, 
and we will enjoy the tremendous boom. 

“We know what we have been able to do in 
spite of the depression in the housing situation, 
and it is logical to assume that when this condi- 
tion is rectified, the decorating and furnishing 
business in this country will be given an extra- 
ordinary impetus.” 


HE discussion of the American valuation plan 
has developed considerable animosity on the 
part of its sponsor, Representative Fordney, 
toward Marshall Field & Co., 

Marshall Field & who oppose the plan. It is 
Co.’s Reply to only fair to Marshall Field & 
Representative Co. to give publicity to their 
Fordney. reply to Mr. Fordney’s con- 
tentions relative to their rea- 

sons for opposing the American valuation plan. 











Mr. Fordney claimed in a speech recently 
made before Congress, that Marshall Field & 
Co.s opposition is caused because of their large 
purchases in Germany and Japan. He further 
stated, on October 18 of this year, that Marshall 
Field & Co. buy the entire production of fac- 
tories in Germany and Japan in order to get the 
benefit of cheap foreign labor; that they spend 
millions of dollars in Chemnitz, Germany; that 
they buy the entire production of knit underwear 
and hosiery in four factories in Japan. 

To these statements, Marshall Field & Co. 
reply that they have not bought the entire produc- 
tion of Germany’s hosiery and knit goods mills 
and have never bought or made hosiery or knit 
underwear in Japan. 

They state that in the year 1920 they did 
the largest business in the history of the concern, 
and that they paid for goods made in Germany, 
less than one half of 1 per cent. of their volume 
of business, and for goods made in Japan, less 
than 1 per cent. They further state that ali the 
money paid for goods made in all foreign coun- 
tries, including commodities on which there is no 
duty assessed, constituted less than 10 per cent. 
of their entire business. 


HE practice of intentional discourtesy is an 
outcropping of barbaric human nature which 
it has always been impossible for the writer to 
understand; yet it is an unfortu- 
The Habit of nately common condition of every- 
Discourtesy. day life. It is frequently evidenced 
in the retail buyer’s treatment of 
the wholesale salesman, and as frequently in the 
clerk’s treatment of a customer, yet, in neither 
case is there the slightest possible excuse, for in 
ordinary transactions between buyer and seller, 
neither has the right to adopt a superior attitude. 
In the transaction itself, one man is as good as 
another, and both are co-essential. In order that 
there may be buyers, there must be sellers, and 
vice versa. 

In any catalogue of the evil habits to which 
mankind is subject, the habit of discourtesy 
would rank high among those which are destruc- 
tive of economic value, because discourtesy not 
only serves no profitable purpose, but it is actively 
destructive of many useful and necessary quali- 
ties. 

To mention but a few, it inhibits initiative, 
discourages zeal, smothers enthusiasm, kills the 
pleasure of human association, and slows down 
productivity. If only these few destructive quali- 





ties of the practice of discourtesy are analyzed 
in their effects on the individual and community, 
the conclusion is readily reached that no defense 
can be brought in support of the practice. 

We refer particularly to intentional discour- 
tesy, because this kind is most readily recognized 
by the manner in which it is expressed, but the 
methods of its expression are many and varied. 
It may be expressed in a sign over a desk, “This 
is my busy day, be brief ;” it may be in the curt, 
“Well, what do you want?” snapped into the tele- 
phone; it may be in the form of spoken greeting 
or in the absence of a greeting. It is shown, 
sometimes, in a card over a door, or on the wall 
of a salesroom or office. It may be evidenced in 
a printed notice or in a written letter. It is as 
common and as ubiquitous as commercial credit, 
clearly indicating the prevalence of mental proc- 
esses that are not founded or inspired by the 
Golden Rule. : 

Discourtesy, in the light of its effects, is too 
costly a habit for business men to practice, while 
courtesy, like a smile, “the most inexpensive 
thing in the world,” is dying out for want of in- 
tent and lack of practice. 

To cite a single case. Over the door of a 
buyer’s office is the sign, “Agents will not be seen 
before 9:30 and after 11:30 a. m.” From the 
buyer’s viewpoint, perhaps, a perfectly proper 
rule emphatically expressed, but a rule which 
takes into consideration only the convenience of 
one party to the transaction suggested. 

Traveling salesmen are covering the country 
to-day under the heaviest schedule of traveiing 
expenses this generation has ever known. This 
requires that the men on the road use every pos- 
sible means to make every hour count, and when 
one meets with the condition referred to in the 
sign we have mentioned, his opportunity with this 
buyer is cut to a terse two hours, and, we are 
told, “the buyer observes the rule to the tick 
of. the clock.” 

We have not discussed the matter of dis- 
courtesy between employer and employee and be- 
tween fellow employees, nor have we discussed 
the discourtesies of ordinary social contact, but 
these are no more excusable than are the discour- 
tesies common in commercial transactions. We 
have sought only to direct thought to the general 
subject of discourtesy, feeling sure that any ac- 
tive attempt to discourage this practice in busi- 
ness transactions between man and man must 
eventually lead to the discouragement of all other 
forms of this pernicious destructive habit. 
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UNITED 


P Riveguaprud or monu- 
ment, in the form of an 
arch, erected and dedicated to 
“The Citizens of the United 
States of America, Our Friends 
Across the Seas,” stands in 
Chefoo, China, as an evidence 
of the good feeling of the Chi- 
nese people towards us and the generosity of a 
wealthy man named Liu Tze Heng. 

We quote from a letter received from Wm. 
M. Cornwell, of the Kai-Mun Trading Co., who 
have a branch office at Chefoo, where Mr. Corn- 
well is at present. 

“This whole affair has been very interest- 
ing, and es- 





AN INTERESTING MONUMENT 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 


STATES 


base of the hill is the complete 
plant of the American Presby- 
terian Mission of Chefoo, con- 
sisting of homes for the mis- 
sionaries, schools for the Chi- 
nese, a splendid church, and a 
well equipped hospital. The 
people of the States do not 
realize how much they owe to this missicn for 
the beautiful laces, wonderful pongees, and neces- 
sary hair nets. This mission has been working 

in and around Chefoo for the past fifty years. 
“Another item of exceeding interest is the 
high school being built by the efforts of this 
same Liu Tze Heng; you will see the framework 
of the school 








pecially just 
now on the eve 
of the Pacific 
c o nference. 
The idea was 
conceived im- 
mediately after 
the cessation 
of hostilities in 
Europe. Three 
days ago, 
amidst Chinese 
music,  flour- 
ishes of flags, 
and a great 
throng, the 
‘piaphong’ was 
announced 
‘finished.’ 

“Tt will be 
interesting to 
know that this 
monument is 
erected on 
Temple Hill, a hill sacred to both the Chinese and 
foreigners. Crowning the hill is a large Chinese 
‘temple,’ which overlooks the basin in which 
Chefoo is situated, and a vision far out to sea is 
possible. A little to the right of this monument 
is a foreign cemetery, in which are buried many 
of the pioneer missionaries, not only of Chefoo, 
but Shantung and even China. Surrounding the 
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The “Piaphong,” erected to the people of the United States at Chefoo, 
China. 


going up be- 
hind the monu- 
ment in the 
picture. This 
school is being 
erected entire- 
ly by Chinese 
assisting Mr. 
Liu, and they 
are planning 
the introduc- 
tion of modern 
languages with 
commercial 
subjects as a 
main feature. 
What is most 
interesting 
about the situ- 
ation of the 
school is that 
all who enter 
must pass be- 
neath this 
monument, erected to the people of the United 
States of America. What more fitting token of 
esteem could be desired?” 

Mr. Cornwell expresses the hope that the 
American people will lend the weight of their in- 
fluence toward giving to China fair play and the 
opportunity for industrial development which is 
her due and which is necessary to her. 








SOME VALUABLE INSPIRATIONAL 
PARAGRAPHS. 

RISON SWETT MARDEN is probably the 

greatest inspiration writer in the country to- 
day. Thousands of his books are being used. He 
is not a teacher; he is an observer, and whatever 
he writes meets with your approval because he 
records what you yourself observe, and simply 
emphasizes the things that are self-evident. 

We have selected the following paragraphs 
from his book, “Selling Things,” as worthy of 
special consideration: 

“Salesmanship is knowing yourself, your 
company, your prospect and your product, and 
applying your knowledge. 

“The qualities which make a great business 
man also enter into the making of a great sales- 
man. 

“Salesmanship is fast becoming a profession, 
and only the salesman who is superbly equipped 
can hope to win out in any large way. 

“Talk to the point; talk with reason; talk 
with force; talk with conviction. 

“Let your selling talk be direct, natural, and 
as brief as possible. 

“No matter how well posted a man may be 
in the science and technic of salesmanship, his 
actual sales will depend very largely upon his 
personality. 

“You must interest. your customer before 
you can hope to influence him. 

“Shape your argument in harmony with con- 
ditions; don’t try to force a square block into a 
round hole. 

“Tact eases the jolts, oils the bearings, opens 
doors barred to others, sits in the drawing-room 
when others wait in the reception hall, gets into 
the private office when others are turned down. 

“Whether you get an order or not, leave a 
good taste in your prospect’s mouth, so that he 
will always have a pleasant recollection of you. 

“The art of all arts for the leader is his 
ability to measure men, to weigh them, to size 
them up. 

“The ability to influence or induce people to 
purchase what you have to sell is a mental art 
that will repay cultivation. 

“Salesmanship is the art of selling to the 
other fellow something he needs but doesn’t know 
it. 

“A sale is a mental thing. It results from 
harmonizing certain mental elements which enter 
into all common agreements between men. 

“Anybody can get ‘no’ for an answer. A 





negative attitude attracts a negative response— 
and most people become negative without realiz- 
ing it. 

“Tf I had a school of salesmanship, I would 
make a specialty of the philosophy of expectancy. 
I would never lose an opportunity of driving 
home this philosophy of expecting to make good. 
I would drive home this philosophy of expecting 
to make good. I would drive home this lesson of 
expecting success, expecting to win out, until it 
should become a dominant note in the salesman’s 
life. 

“Don’t struggle uphill when you can work on 
the level. 

“Satisfied customers are a perpetual lip-to-lip 
advertisement. 

“Help your customer to buy. 
sell to him. 

“Don’t talk yourself out of a deal. 

“There are many men trying to sell mer- 
chandise who are almost salesmen. They seem 
to have about every qualification excepting the 
ability to close a sale. 

“Enthusiasm is the best salesman. Cultivate 
it; it is contagious. 

“Don’t canvass too much with your legs— 
use your brain. 

“Never misrepresent your goods; when it 
becomes necessary to do so, it is time to quit the 
business. 

“No man sees his shadow who faces the sun. 

“Study your competitor—his manner and 
method of doing things. 

“Every salesman should feel that he is a 
partner in the business. 

“The man who thinks he knows it all is tak- 
ing a header for oblivion. 

“An attractive, pleasing personality makes a 
striking first impression.” 


Don’t merely 





NEW MANAGEMENT FOR CHAMBORD, 
INC. 
HE management of Chambord, Inc., who have 
been carrying Martine (Paul Poiret) uphol- 
stery fabrics, will hereafter be directed by Ram- 
say, Lyon & Humphreys, Inc. 

This firm also represents Robersons, Ltd., 
dealers in historic panels and antique furniture, 
and in addition, they are the American repre- 
sentatives of Edgar Brandt, of Paris, creator of 
architectural and ornamental iron and bronzes. 
Mr. Brandt’s work is represented in the Louvre, 
and all of the iron work on the new steamship, 
Paris, was done by him. 
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SALON IN MONTICELLO, FORMERLY THE HOME OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 





The antique French furniture, the chandelier and the mirrors are from Fontainebleau. 























A NEW NOTE IN HAND-WOVEN FURNITURE TAPESTRIES 


See text on opposite page. 




















HETHER or not one considers that pat- 
terns in fabrics are merely an excuse for 
the employment of color, there can be no gain- 
saying of the fact that patterned fabrics have, 
since time immemorial, occupied a place of high 
favor in the cottage home as well as in the palace. 
We have observed for some time a sort of 
competition between two theories of textile de- 
sign ; the first theory apparently based on the fact 
that pattern is merely the vehicle for 
the employment of color in the em- 
bellishment of materials, the opposing 
theory that pattern is its own raison 
d’etre, and is of more importance than 
the material which carries it. 

As a matter of fact, there is 
probably as much justice for one of 
these beliefs as there is for the other, 
but both must be subordinated to the 
thought that color and pattern must 
bear a sensible relation to the ma- 
terial of which they form a part. 

For instance, if 
one were asked to de- 
fine the charm of hand- 
woven tapestries, the 
answer might depend 
on the features which 
have most strongly im- 
pressed the individual 
at whom the question 
was directed. He might 
say the texture, the 
irregularity due to the 
imperfections of hand 
operation, or it might 
be the. blending of 
color, the bloom, the 
perspective, the draw- 
ing, scale, or grouping 
of the figures. 

If he be versed in mythology, the sentiment 
of the subject might hold chief interest for him. 
If a student of history, the heroic subjects of 
early Greece and Rome might prompt his admira- 
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DESIGN FIELDS FOR HAND-WOVEN TAPESTRIES 

















Tapestry seat and chair back de- 
signed according to the more con- 
ventional standards. 
ecuted in the style of Louis XIV. 


tion for fabrics which portray their glories. For 
such individuals a downright modern tapestry, 
showing a picture of the Aquitania, the Statue of 
Liberty, the Woolworth Building, or a portrait of 
President Harding, would be too literal and too 
real, however clever the technique, and they 
would decry the attempt to produce portraiture 
in a medium heretofore employed only to repre- 
sent subjects less tangible. Yet there is no reason 
why the arts of the 
tapissier should for- 
ever be employed for 
the ‘production and 
reproduction of sub- 
jects that contain 
neither novelty nor 
freshness. As_ other 
forms of art expression 
have changed their 
character and _ their 
style, it is equally to be 
expected that some 
changes and develop- 
ments would occur in 
the pictorial pregress 
of tapestry making. 

It is with particu- 
lar interest, therefore, 
that we notice in a re- 
cent review of the 
work of J. Flandrin, a 
half dozen examples of 
tapestry chair seats, 
containing divers 
scenes, typical of the 
great war. These ex- 
amples of the modern 
adaptation of an an- 
cient craft are repro- 
duced on the opposite 
page. They represent 
scenes with which our papers were formerly 
filled, but who would say that our intimacy with 
these scenes makes them less interesting than are 
subjects of history and mythological folk lore? 





Pattern ex- 
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COLOR AS A RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE. 
E HAVE repeatedly urged the trade to 
study the effects of lighting, especially color 

lighting. The psychology of light, as effected 
through color, has been, in the past, but little 
understood. For fifteen years, however, the sub- 
ject has been closely studied and we are begin- 
ning to see now in our homes an adoption of light 
effects, even if conveyed by such primitive meth- 
ods as the lamp-shade. 

Most people have always appreciated the in- 
fluence of the dim, religious light of a cathedral 
window. Most women appreciate the subtle in- 
fluence of candlelight, the glow from the hearth, 
or the more subtle influence of moonlight, but it 
has remained for a church in New York—St. 
Mark’s, down on Second Avenue and Tenth 
Street,to directly adopt color in light as a medium 
for influencing the moods of worshippers. 

The Rev. William Norman Guthrie, rector, 
says that, in introducing the new lighting system, 
he expects to influence the moods of his parish- 
ioners. He is a firm believer in the influence of 
color, and in the installation of this plant, lie re- 
gards it quite as important as the installation of 
an organ. 

There are eight big dimmer coils behind 
twenty-two circuit controls installed in the bal- 
cony. The sources of light are disclosed as globes 


A typical Lord & Taylor window, pleasing in its simplicity and artistic arrangement. 
the Javan Studios. 





The batik hanging is by 


behind colored screens under the gallery. It’s 
simply the principle of coloration twisted and 
turned to lead men, through their changing 
moods, to incline their thoughts heavenward. 
Colors clash with moods—bring the recalcitrant 
mood into harmonious juxtaposition with the 
thought of the speaker by means of chromatic 
electric light bulbs and a man at the switch who 
knows his business. 


. 


TRIMMING MAKERS END STRIKE. 


HE strike of the employees in the shops of the 

various New York trimming manufacturers 
came to an end on October 17. The plants of the 
various firms are now being operated on an “open 
shop” basis; in many instances working extra 
time to catch up with accumulated back orders. 








HIRSCHBERG, SCHUTZ & CO. TO MOVE 
NNOUNCEMENT is made by Hirschberg, 
Schutz & Co., importers and manufacturers 

of upholstery and lamp-shade trimmings, fringes, 

tassels, braids, etc., that they will move about the 
middle of December to larger quarters in the new 

Herring Building, at 276 Fourth Avenue, rorth- 

west corner of Twenty-first Street. This will 

afford them greatly augmented facilities for their 
growing trade. 
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< bes upholstery trade, especially the importers, 

experience a tremendous waste each year in 
the distribution of their samples. The amount of 
money involved even in the little 4 x 6 inch 
swatches is tremendous. 

It is a pretty well recognized fact that the 
things we get for nothing we do not appreciate; 
the things that come easy, we waste. Very few 
men give proper consideration to the value of 
samples. 

The free distribution of samples among cer- 
tain customers may be very properly regarded as 
advantageous, but these regular customers. are 
entitled to some protection and should not feel 
that similar samples are being distributed broad- 
cast. 

We have no criticism of the importer who 
has been generous, but we do criticize the recipi- 
ent of these samples for his indifference to their 
value and his inefficiency in properly using them. 
The wholesale salesman also is sometimes at fault 
in not exercising more discretion in the distribu- 
tion of books among his customers. 

Every little dinky dealer is not entitled to 
books of this expensive character, but they ail get 
them, and, having received them, do not use them 
for the benefit of the maker but simply for their 
own convenience, chopping up books frequently 
to get simply a sample of a color. They are in- 
different to the value of these books. 

Not long ago, the writer dropped into a little 
upholstery shop in a Long Island town, and saw 
hundreds of sample beoks, dusty, fly-specked and 
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mutilated, laying around on shelves and on the 
window-seat. And we doubt very much if the 
total capital of this dealer amounted to as much 
as the value of the books knocking around_his 
place. 

If the wholesaler is willing to distribute 
books in that way and charge them up to sales 
promotion, it is his business. Most manufactur- 
ers expect a certain percentage of waste, when 
distributing books, but we doubt very much if 
they realize how great this waste really is. 

One of the largest department store buyers 
in America said to us recently: 

“No, we don’t preserve any sample books. 
Every year we have a general clearing out and 
throw most of them away, for the reason that 
half the numbers in the books have been dropped 
from the manufacturer’s list.” 

“But don’t you preserve the samples that rep- 
resent live patterns?” 

“Oh, no! We cannot be bothered with such 
details. If the manufacturers want us to keep 
live samples, they simply send us another book.” 

There comes a time when every upholsterer, 
big and little, decorator or merchant, finds it de- 
sirable to have quick reference to a line of 
samples, and therefore sample books should be 
preserved just as rigidly and carefully as the 
printed book in the library. 

A man, having a library of books, never 
would think of cutting a page out of a volume 
simply because it interested him momentarily. 
but the man with the sample books thinks nothing 
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facturers’ samples, of 

which this card is a 
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of carelessly and needlessly chopping them up. 
There are two ways of preserving samples. 
One is by compiling composite books according to 
the various subjects: leather, gimp, fringe, tap- 
estry, plush, and light-weight silk, etc. When the 
samples come from manufacturer or jobber, they 
may be removed from their original covers and 
put into the classifled composite books, recording 
maker, quality, price, color, etc. Thus, in one 
book will be all the leather samples, and in an- 
other all the plush samples. In that way, the ma- 
terial is preserved in such shape that it cannot be 
easily lost or appropriated. Moreover, it is syste- 
matically arranged by subject. Furthermore, it 
can carry a record of changing prices and condi- 
tions, by marginal notes, on the side of the sample. 
The second is by a card index system. 
“These samples,” observed one dealer, “are 
of very great service to me. I preserve them even 





matching up to a color I have all the colors ob- 
tainable together, and upon the side of each 
sample, the name of manufacturer or importer, 
with all other information above outlined. 

“T have another system, also, wnicu is card- 
indexed, and which is also of great help to my 
salespeople, and that is a card system of trading 
names. Every buyer knows that there is a great 
multiplicity of trade names—there are hundreds 
of trade names carried in Clifford & Lawton’s 
“Hand Book,” but this list doesn’t help our sales- 
people to know whether or not we have got it in 
our stock. If a customer asks the average whole- 
sale or retail salesman for an Aberdeen cretonne 
he can, of course, discover what it is by looking 
it up in the Clifford & Lawton “Hand Book,” but, 
when he gets this information, he never knows 
whether or not he has it in stock, because his firm, 
and most firms, substitute their own tickets with 








Trade Name 





Maker Our Stock No. Remarks 
Aladdin ZeMe 6,408 us ¢ sTou 
Angora P.T.M. 15,235 A convenient card 
Ardsley S.B. & Co. 12,421 2. cor ork, for identifying manu- 
Ashburn 0.Me 9,889 facturers’ names for 
Amiens Velvet S. & R. 11,837 : their fabrics. The 
Apollo Kapock A.T.A. & Co, 14,921 ia Joa pe card also carries the 


dealer’s stock number 








and other vital in- 
formation. 

















when they are out of stock. I take them out of 
the covers and mount them on cards. Really, they 
ought to be mounted on the larger sized cards, 
but I, personally, cut down the samples a little 
to fit my regular cards, leaving a half-inch space 
on the right hand side of the card for certain 
necessary information—name of the fabric, firm, 
trade name, width, number of colors, cost, and so 
forth; following, I put our own stock number, if 
I have the goods in stock; our selling price, 
amount in stock, and so forth. 

“All samples I arrange under an index guide, 
according to fabric, i.e., armure, casement cloth, 
damasks, tapestry, velours, and so forth. I arrange, 
furthermore, the different classes of samples ac- 
cording to color, thus: behind the index card in- 
dication Velours, I put all the yellows, aii the 
greens, all the blues and other colors, and in 


pattern and color for the seller’s tickets, and 
salesmen have no means of knowing the original 
trading name of the fabric. We very carefuily 
preserve these trading names in our card index. 

“We enter the name Aberdeen damask, and 
upon the side of it the name of the manufacturer 
and also our number, together with any other in- 
formation we may wish to preserve. We do this, 
of course, only with goods that we are carrying 
in stock, and it is of considerable help to our 
salespeople, who never lose a sale by reason of 
their not knowing that we are carrying these 
goods. Prior to our introducing this system, I 
have heard salesmen inquire, one of the other, 
‘What is a Burtonville velvet? “What is a Creo- 
lite casement cloth?’ Of course, we didn’t carry 
the goods under such names, but by the system 
we introduced, they are now easily identified.” 
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me VALVE OF 


HERE was never a story written, a picture 

painted, or a business transaction consum- 
mated, that did not have as a background some 
history, some foil, some promotion or propaganda 
that, insignificant by comparison with the out- 
standing features of the finished work, was, 
nevertheless, one of the heaviest contributing fac- 
tors to its ultimate success, and what is true of a 
human product is doubly true. with regard to the 
man power which produces it. 

This is, unquestionably, the young man’s era; 
the day of the “up and comer.” Gray hairs are 
at a discount, but if you will take the combined 
ages of the diplomats, soldiers, statesmen, who 
are attending the Disarmament Conference in 
Washington from other countries, and divide the 
total by the number of foreign representatives, 
you will find an average age that is in the neigh- 
borhood of fifty, which will probably lead you to 
wonder why a conference, so important, is al- 
most exclusively a conference of elderly men. 

Younger men, “up and coming,” smart, full 
of pep and ginger, have not the experience that 
comes only with years, nor have they the prac- 
tical judgment which is developed by repeated 
experiment, and from these two qualities, experi- 
ence and judgment, comes the certainty of action 
and the deliberate weighing of facts uninfluenced 
by illusions, emotions or preferences, 

The accumulated experience of a lifetime 
furnishes a background against which new facts 
and fancies are pilloried for examination. If they 
resemble former failures or successes, judgment 
may be influenced to an appreciable degree, and 
may, it is true, even then be faulty, but the man 
with a background has advantages which are 
denied to men of younger years. 

It is true that the intellects of elderly men 
are frequently muscle bound by customs which 
have failed to keep pace with changing times; 
due, perhaps, to the fact that a less active physical 
condition circumscribes their daily contacts, their 
natural preference causes them to associate with 
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men of the same age and habits, and they are, 
not infrequently, more interested in the exploits 
of the past than in the commercial and political 
struggles of the present. 

But, though these contentions may all be 
true, youth cannot hope to duplicate the memory 
and the background of its elderly colleagues, any 
more than age can hope to keep pace, in thought 
and action, with vigorous, aggressive youth. But, 
far from these two forces being in conflict, there 
should be, rather, a co-ordination of the strength 
of both in all that has to do with the welfare of 
humanity. 

If we can see that this is sound reascning 
for the larger interests of the human family, it 
ought to follow as a corollary that it is equally 
sound for any of its smaller interests. 

The manufactory, wholesale house or store 
that loses, by death or severance, an individual 
whose service extends over a decade or more of 
years, has lost more than the material value rep- 
resented by that individual’s time from day to 
day. It has lost the advantage of his memory 
and background. 

Others may take up the broken ends of 
effort and with commendable vigor and activity 
may Offset, so far as possible, the loss sustained, 
but there has gone out from that institution an 
ability which can never exactly be replaced. 

This thought was the mainspring of the old 
theory of apprenticeship. 

It was realized in all lines of craftsmanship 
that no single lifetime was long enough to master 
all of the ramifications of the craft, and so men 
were induced, for their own interests as well as 
for the interests of others, to take into their 
establishment younger men, bound to them by 
indenture, to whom they would teach what they 
themselves had learned. It was the nearest pos- 
sible approach to the principle of instilling experi- 
ence by example and as such it had excellent 
qualities, which have not been replaced by any 
other system of teaching. 





SOME METROPOLITAN MUSEUM AIDS 
TO ART WORKERS. 
HE attention of manufacturers and art work- 
ers generally is directed to the facilities sup- 
plied by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, which 
offers to them exceptional advantages virtually 
equivalent to those of a museum studio. 

There is at the museum a staff adviser whose 
specific business it is to help the manufacturer, 
dealer and designer in taking advantage of the 
privileges offered by the museum. 
leges include: 

(1) Free admission on all days by showing 
sketching permit obtainable on application at the 
information desk. 

(2) The privilege of copying or sketching 
all objects in its collections except those which 
are either lent or copyrighted, and those also upon 
obtaining the written permission of the lender or 
holder of the copyright. 

(3) Use of the books and photographs in 
the library, with the opportunity of copying by 
applying to the librarian. 

(4) Access to five different study rooms 
where every opportunity will be granted for care- 


These privi- 





ful examination of any object, for taking notes, 
and drawing. These study rooms also contain 
material of peculiar value for study and compari- 
son—textiles, European decorative arts, prints, 
Egyptian and classical antiquities. 

(5) Use of a room with lockers for storage 
of drawing materials. 

(6) The chance to buy at reasonable prices 
photographic reproductions, made with special 
reference to the needs of students, of all objects 
in the museum collections except those either lent 
or copyrighted. 

(7) Use of easels and stools on application 
at the information desk. 

(8) Special bill of fare at reduced rates in 
the museum restaurant (on showing sketching 
permit). 

(9) Opportunity to duplicate, by arrange- 
ment at the information desk, weaves or other 
types of technique shown in museum exhibits. 
This provision, of course, depends on the judg- 
ment of the curator in charge of the objects, as 
to their condition, etc. 

(10) Opportunity to exhibit, on invitation 
from the museum, at the annual exhibition of 





The textile study room in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 





work by American manufactur- 
ers and designers based on study 
of the collections. 

A special leaflet, “Sketch- 
ing, Copying and Photograph- 
ing,” gives further information 
and will be sent upon request 
and should be kept on file by 
every art worker or manufac- 
turer in the industrial art field. 





HENSEL MFG. CO. LINE. 


HE Hensel Mfg. Co. are 
showing a comprehensive 
line of lamp-shade fringes and 
fringes for casement curtains. 
These are in all lengths and ma- 
terials and colors suitable to 
meet every demand. They fur- 
ther have a wide range of colors 
in cretonne edgings and a large 
selection of patterns in ring-pulls 
for shades, and tassel edgings for 
shades and curtains. 

The Hensel Mfg. Co., while 
carrying a large stock of these 
specialties, manufacture most of 
their products to order. 
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A shirred chintz window-shade in Robt. Graves Co. 
Philadelphia showroom. 


INTERESTING FURNISHINGS IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA SHOWROOM. 
OBERT GRAVES & CO.’S Philadelphia 
office, while primarily for the display of 
wall-paper, is made doubly attractive by the 
studio furnishings. Mr. Whitwell, in charge, has 
surrounded his merchandise displays, including 
his wall-paper fixtures, with an environment of 
positive comfort, and there is much that is shown 
in his place that has an educational value. The 
two window-shades that we illustrate are very 
interesting, the one is a shirred chintz and the 
other a hand-decorated Holland. Both are ex- 
cellent for breakfast rooms and sun parlors. 





NEW SCRANTON LACE CO. PLANT. 

HE Scranton Lace Co. has begun work on 

its new plant in Scranton, Pa. This new 
building will house the company’s offices in addi- 
tion to the novelty curtain department and the 
bedspread finishing department. 


EW showrooms and _ studios have been 

opened in Denver by the R. T. Shaw Co., 
which concern is also known as the Harcourt 
Studios. The address is 1451 Court Place. 


FTER December 1, the New York salesroom 
of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., will be lo- 
cated at 230 Fifth Avenue, sixth floor. 
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THE VALUE OF TRADE JOURNALS. 
VERY department buyer and manager in the 
Louis Traxler Co., Dayton, Ohio, recently 
received a special message signed by Mr. Traxler 
himself, calling their attention to the importance 
of reading trade publications and stating that only 
in this way can store executives have an accurate 
and complete knowledge of what is taking place 
throughout the country. 

“The store manager or buyer who never 
reads his trade papers has a mighty slim chance 
of making a success of his job,” states the presi- 
dent of the Traxler Co. “Only by making in- 
telligent use of the information contained in the 
journals of his trade can he hope to gain a prac- 
tical knowledge of what is going on elsewhere. 

“The man who doesn’t want to listen and 
learn, who knows everything in his own mind and 
imagination, doesn’t buy right, doesn’t merchan- 
dise right, and causes untold harm and monetary 
loss to his firm until he is finally discovered and 
leaves. No, he never reads the trade papers. 
‘What’s the use of plowing through all that 
bunk?’ he says. 

“But the man with a vision, the man with 
ambition, is well posted and knows what is going 
on at home by keeping an eye on his competitor’s 
operations and what is being done throughout the 
country by reading his trade papers.” 





Hand-decorated Holland shade in Robt. Graves Co. 
Philadelphia showroom. 











PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





Roscoe C. Hicks, formerly with Barker 
Bros., Los Angeles, is now connected with the 
decorative department of Breuner’s, San Fran- 
cisco. 

P. M. Kemp, buyer of upholstery and drap- 
ery goods for D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San 
Francisco, is making a buying trip to New York. 

Sam A. Davis, representing J. H. Thorp & 
Co., has returned to his San Francisco headquar- 
ters from a two months’ trip on the road. He 
is preparing to close the local office of this con- 
cern the end of the year, but will cover the terri- 
tory as formerly. 

Frank Hoffman, for many years with D.N.& 
E. Walter & Co., has left this concern to become 
the Pacific Coast representative of the Moss Rose 
Mfg. Co. Arrangements for the change were 
made upon the recent visit of Berthold Strauss. 

Irving Landes, who has spent the past eight 
months at San Francisco as Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of a number of prominent concerns, has 
given up his lines and returned to New York to 
take over a business proposition that promises to 
offer a splendid future. 

Joseph Tresch, who has been associated with 
the San Francisco office of J. H. Thorp & Co. for 
almost ten years, and who has become well known 
in this field, is engaging in business on his own 
account, and is arranging to open quarters in the 
Furniture Exchange. He has secured the lines 
of R. Carillo & Co., Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., and 
the W. J. Rosenberg Co. Mr. Tresch has been 
raised in the decorative business and is thorough- 
ly in touch with conditions in the business on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Fred Simpson, formerly with the Frederick 
M. Gilberd Co., San Francisco, is now associated 
with the California Furniture Co., Los Angeles. 

Jack Sullivan, who has been with Hale Bros., 
Sacramento, for some time, is now in the drapery 
department of Robinson & Sons, San Jose. 

Charles Smith, representing Witcombe, Mc- 
Geachin & Co., was a recent visitor to the San 
Francisco trade. 

E. D. Keeble, who has been associated with 
W. & J. Sloane and William D. McCann, is now 
with the Frederick M. Gilberd Co., having 
formed this connection with the idea of eventual- 
ly becoming interested in this San Francisco firm. 

C. F. Cobbledick, who for several years was 
with Mrs. Edgar De Wolfe, San Francisco, has 
returned from a year. spent abroad, and has 





opened studios with the Jackson Mfg. Co., oper- 
ating under his own name. 

The Sterling Furniture Co. has taken over 
an adjoining building on Market Street, San 
Francisco, and has moved its drapery department, 
giving it much more space than formerly. 

Alexander Smith & Sons have arranged to 
open an office again in this territory, and have 
secured space in the Furniture Exchange, San 
Francisco. Bert Archer, at one time with this 
concern, but of late manager of the Portland, 
Ore., branch of D. N. & E. Walter, will be in 
charge. 

Richard Luxen Jr., who has been with the 
John Breuner Co., Oakland, for the past two 
years, has returned to Stockton, and has entered 
actively into the business of Luxen & Catts. His 
father, a pioneer in the furniture business, and 
affectionately known as “Dick” Luxen, has moved 
from Berkeley back to Stockton. 

C. J. Harcourt, for years with the Denver 
Dry Goods Co., but of late connected with an 
Eastern house, has returned to Denver, Col., and 
is now in charge of the decorative department of 
the R. T. Shaw Furniture Co. 

The Superior Upholstering & Furniture Co. 
has opened for business at 133 Clement Sireet, 
San Francisco. 

A. W. T. Bottomley, president and manager 
of the American Factors, Ltd., of Honolulu, 
was a recent arrival at San Francisco. This con- 
cern operates the Liberty House, a leading de- 
partment store of that city, as well as conducting 
a large wholesale business. 

George F. Bartlett, for three years in the 
Orient for Cooper, Coate & Casey, returned to 
San Francisco recently and stated that business 
is quiet there, with merchants carrying large 
stocks. He declared that while there is a good 
feeling toward the merchants of the United 
States and their merchandise, purchases in this 
country will probably be light for a time, owing 
to adverse exchange conditions. 

Sonnenschein Bros., formerly in business on 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, have given up this 
retail establishment and have dissolved partner- 
ship. H. G. Sonnenschein is continuing in busi- 
ness at 718 Natoma Street, where a shop for the 
manufacture of fine furniture is maintained. 

Articles of special partnership have been 
filed at Los Angeles by Charles A. Boot and 
Raymond T. Boot, to conduct the Arlington Up- 
holstery & Drapery Co. 

(Continued on page 86.) 





COMBINED SUN PARLOR AND BREAKFAST ROOM IN 
JORDAN-MARSH SUITE 


See text, page 69. 

















IN RICH BROWNS 


DINING-ROOM DECORATED 





See text on opposite page. 


In the Jordan-Marsh Exhibition Suite. 











FoR the past twenty years, the Jordan Marsh 
Co., of Boston, has maintained what it calls 
the Jordan Marsh Suite. This suite consists of 
seven rooms, which are refurnished and redeco- 
rated twice a year according to the seasons, and 
their purpose is, of course, to show the furniture 
and furnishings carried by the Jordan Marsh Co 
in use. 

On their October 1 opening this year, these 
rooms were shown redecorated under the direc- 
tionof Joseph 
F. Green, of 


the Jordan 
Marsh deco- 
rating staff, 
and Mr. 


Green has 
u n doubtedly 
achieved an 
artistic ar- 
rangement 
which is thor- 
oughly appre- 
ciated by the 
many visitors 
to the Jordan 
Marsh store. 

On page 
68, we illus- 
trate a dining- 
room of the 
suite. The 
most attrac- 
tive feature 
of this room 
is the color 
arrangement. 
In the win- 
dow hangings 
is a note of 
burnt orange, 
which §har- 
monizes with the predominating note of sienna in 
the tapestry wall-paper. The wainscoting is of 
rich, selected walnut of the Italian Renaissance 
period. An Oriental rug, in deep tones, maintains 
the dignified and old-fashioned feeling given to 
the room by its coloring of the other accessories. 

The sun parlor and breakfast room, on page 
67, is delightfully simple in arrangement. A plain 
brick wall, with the bricks clearly outlined in 
white and the whole surmounted by a quaint ani- 
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An antique Chinese bed from an imperial palace. 


mal border, contributes largely to the atmosphere. 
The draperies are cretonne, with a design of bou- 
quets of chrysanthemums in purple, orange and 
yellow. The windows are treated with brisbee 
curtains in China silk with Austrian shades over 
them. 

The section of the Chinese chamber, illus- 
trated on this page, shows little beside the bed, 
which is an interesting importation from South 
Central China. It is of a rich, old blackwood, re- 
sembling 
rosewood, 
and it is be- 
lieved to have 
formed part 
of the fur- 
nishings of a 
Chinese im- 
perial palace 
long ago. The 
walls, cov- 
ered with 
grass cloth, 
are of an ap- 
propriate 
color, and the 
rugs are of a 
typical Chi- 
nese pattern. 

In the 
other rcoms, 
which lack of 
space pre- 
vents us from 
illustrating, 


the same 
taste and care 
has been 


shown in 
their decora- 
tion. 

There can 
be no doubt that this suite of rooms in the Jordan 
Marsh store exerts a valuable educational influ- 
ence on the home makers of Boston. No one can 
go through this suite without being stimulated to 
an interest in tasteful and artistic home decora- 
tion. 

Example rooms of this character show the 
public how beautiful furnishings should be used. 
They reflect credit on the taste of the store using 
them and help sales in the regular departments. 





A LIVE ORGANIZATION. 

HE Wall-Paper Travelers’ Association, under 

the presidency of John H. Whitwell, is fast 
becoming a vital force, not only for the promo- 
tion of good feeling and co-operative effort 
among wall-paper salesmen, but for the good of 
the wall-paper industry as a whole. In this office, 
during the last few months, we have received an 
amount of literature, sent out by this organiza- 
tion, all of which contains sound arguments for 
the use of wall-paper, and all suggesting sane and 
practical ideas for the furtherance of its sale. 
Mr. Whitwell and his association are evidently 
trying to show what a live trade organization can 
do to promote the interests of the trade it repre- 
sents, and that their efforts will result in a hetter 
understanding of the uses of wall-paper and lar- 
ger sales is an undoubted fact. If there are any 
salesmen who are not members of this live organ- 
ization, now is the time for them to get in com- 
munication with Mr. Whitwell, at 214 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 





REMOVAL NOTICE. 
VER a year ago, the Window Decorative 

Works were forced, due to increased busi- 
ness, to open a branch factory in Ashtabula, 
Ohio, and now they have been compelled to seek 
more extensive quarters for their main office and 
factory. To this end, they have moved their 
Cleveland plant from its present location to the 
Crown Building at 310 Lake Side Avenue. 

A catalogue of this firm’s products has been 
issued recently, and includes illustrations and de- 
scriptions of their entire line of panels, valances, 
and shades. It will be sent upon request to the 
Cleveland office. 





RIVERDALE MFG. CO.’S SPRING LINE. 
HE Riverdale Mfg. Co., who.announced the 

showing of their new Spring line for 1922 a 
month ago, have received highly gratifying re- 
ports from their men, and in many instances 
from their customers, concerning the charecter 
of their present offerings. 

Their dust-proof cretonne, just introduced, 
has been particularly well received. It is admir- 
able for slip coverings, cushion covers, upholster- 
ing and draperies; the close texture and particu- 
lar finish renders it impervious to dust, not only 
preventing the soiling of things which it may 
cover, but is, itself, not easily soiled, because the 
surface dust is easily shaken or brushed off as it 
cannot lodge in the cloth. 

The Palais Royal, Washington, recently paid 
the Riverdale Mfg. Co. a very complimentary 
mention, featuring their goods and name in a full 
page ad. in the newspapers of Sunday, October 
16. ° 

While cretonnes are the leading feature of 
their line, it must not be forgotten that they also 
specialize in scrims, marquisettes, poplins and 
repps, and carry complete assortments in all. 





UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORP. EXHIBIT. 
NE of the exhibits at the Business Show, held 
in New York last month, which attracted 
considerable attention, was that of the Universal 
Fixture Corp. This concern specializes in mak- 
ing exhibition fixtures for fabrics and wall-paper. 


N OCTOBER 1, John J. Guider, formerly of 

Dollmann & Guider, opened an establishment 
at 10 East Forty-third Street, where he will con- 
duct an interior decorating business. 


A charming subject reproduced in San-Kro-Mura scenic tapestries by the Schmitz-Horning Co. 














WALL-PAPER FOR 


MONG individual home makers, there is little 

need for propaganda for wall-paper. For the 
most part, they know that wall-paper is the most 
economical and at the same time the most deco- 
rative wall covering in existence; that it adds 
a homelike touch to the appearance of a room 
which nothing else—unless we consider expensive 
silk damasks and tapestries—can equal. 

Among the professional interior decorators, 
however, there are a certain number to whom 
wall-paper does not appeal. They are prejudiced 
against it by reason of having listened too closely 
to insidious paint propaganda, and they do not 
realize that in their work they are overlooking a 
decorative adjunct which should be of great value 
to them. Many of them, remembering times, 
years ago, when the wall-paper manufacturers 
were not turning out papers of the high quality 
of the present, have not troubled to investigate 
the present wall-paper market, and learn what 
really beautiful papers are being produced to-day. 

For a long time now, wall-paper manufac- 
turers have been concentrating their efforts and 
spending time and money to produce papers of 
quality. They have gone into the market for the 
best obtainable designs; they have experimented 
with colors and inks, and they have studied the 
admittedly beautiful old-time wall-papers. with 
an idea to discovering what in them caused their 
charm. And the result of this expenditure of 
time and money has been that the average Ameri- 
can wall-paper manufacturer of to-day is turning 
out papers suitable to decorate the walls of the 
best homes in the country, and in designs varied 
enough so that anyone who chooses to look will 
find a paper which will harmonize with any 
scheme of interior decoration. 

It would seem that a great many decorators 
are not fully aware of the fact that wall deco- 
ration is quite as important a factor in the deco- 
ration of the room as is the kind and arrange- 
ment of the furniture or the kind and quality of 
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the floor covering. They seem to look upon the 
walls as a sort of necessary evil which ought to 
be ignored as far as possible, and they attempt to 
focus attention upon furnishings so that the walls 
may be entirely forgotten. This is a mistake. 
Walls cannot be ignored. They must be deco- 
rated, and the best method of decorating them is 
the one that brings them into harmony with the 
rest of the room and makes of them a pleasing 
and beautiful background meeting the eye at 
every turn. 

Walls can be covered with paint, but it is 
doubtful if, except at great expense, they can be 
really decorated with paint, as the usual flat, un- 
changing painted surface is monotonous and 
wearisome. Just as the floor needs decoration in 
the form of some pattern or design in order to 
keep it restful to the eye, and not have that bleak 
and bare appearance so often found on floors 
which are without carpets or rugs, so the walls 
need to be embellished with some kind of design. 
Of course, if the decorator has a mint of money 
to spend, he can accomplish his task of wall 
decoration by covering them with expensive silk 
damasks or with tapestries costing thousands of 
dollars, or he can pay some artist of repute to go 
over the walls with his brush, covering them with 
suitable decoration. 

But, where one decorator has a mint of 
money to spend, the majority are held pretty close 
to methods of economy, and for these, wall-paper 
ought to be a boon. We repeat, that among the 
papers on the market to-day, they can find not 
one, but dozens which in design and coloring are 
suitable to meet their requirements. 

In the next number of THrt UPHOLSTERER 
AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, we will show some 
papers which are representative of the best efforts 
of the American wall-paper manufacturer. Any- 
body seeing them, even in the uncolored repro- 
ductions, will be able to appreciate that in them is 
embodied the best elements of design. 





CALIFORNIA FURNITURE WEEK. 
CO-OPERATIVE sales movement in a 
single industry, covering a whole state, is 
an unusual thing even in these times when retail- 
ers and manufacturers are experimenting in all 
sorts of ideas to promote the sales of their prod- 
ucts. Yet, in the State of California, during the 
week of October 17-23, the furniture manufac- 
turers and retailers banded together to make a 
“Furniture Week.” Every department store 
having a furniture department, and all the furni- 
ture specialty stores, built unusual displays, and 
sought by divers means to draw the attention of 
the public to the beauties of modern furniture. 
The local newspapers in the different cities ran 
special supplements, devoted to good home fur- 





nishings, and innumerable pages of illustrations 
showing the very latest products of the American 
furniture manufacturer. 

In San Francisco, many of the stores, in 
their endeavor to interest the public, went so far 
as to hold open house on the opening evening of 
the week, when no goods were offered for ‘sale, 
and when, in many instances, extensive musical 
or vaudeville programs were presented for the 
entertainment of their guests. 

The Redlick & Newman Co. won a prize 
offered by the San Francisco Chronicle for the 
best window display, and the same newspaper’s 
prize for the best interior display went to the S. 
& G. Gump Co. Lachman Bros. were awarded 
honorable mention. 

L. Kreis & Son had an inter- 





Type of newspaper advertisement used during California “Furniture Week”’ 
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esting window display, featuring 
a set of upholstery furniture 
made and sold by them forty 
years ago. Although this set has 
been in continuous use, it is still 
in excellent condition. 

Of course, all of the retail- 
ers went in for extensive adver- 
tising, both before and during 
“Furniture Week,” and we re- 
produce herewith two advertise- 
ments which are typical of the 
high standard of advertising set 
by the participating companies. 

According to the latest re- 
ports, “Furniture Week” was a 
great success. It has been judged 
by men thoroughly versed in the 
history of the furniture industry 





ARE BROTHERS cordially invite you 
.and your friends to enjoy the advantages 


as being the greatest bit of cen- 
tralized and co-operative effort 





# Cordial 
Invitation 


IN ADDITION 
TUE EVENING OF 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 17TH 


From 8:00 to 10:00 


NAS BEEN SET ASIDE AS RECEPTION 
NIGHT UN ALL RETALL PURNITURE 
LSTARLISHM ENT WHICH 





of Furniture Fashion Week by visit- 
ing their store, which is one of the many estab- 
lishments that have dedicated the entire week 
from Oct. 16th to Oct. 23rd, inclusive, to a state- 
wide exposition of beautiful and practical Fur- 
niture and Home Furnishings. An exposition 
planned and carried through by the Retail 
Fumiture Association of California for the pur- 
pose of enabling the public to carefully inspect 
at their leisure all that is new, beautiful and sin- 
cere in Home Furnishings, and without aay’ 
obligation to buy. 


We cordially repeat our. invitation 








See Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Our Show Windows and Store Displays are 
enlesed in the CHRONICLE CONTEST 





ever developed among the furni- 
ture men of America. 

Movements of this character 
help to stimulate trade all over 
the country. 





OPENING OF NEW BUR- 
GESS-NASH STORE. 
HE new store of the Burgess- 
Nash Co., Omaha, was opened 

last month under very auspicious 
circumstances. Particularly note- 
worthy in the inaugural displays 
were the galleries of interior 
decoration, which were one of 
the store’s greatest surprises. 
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SEVENTY-THREE NEW DRAPERY 
SKETCHES. 
OTWITHSTANDING the fact that THE 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR each 
yeur publishes scores of drapery ideas in original 
sketches and in photographic reproductions of 
interiors, there has been an insistent demand for 
a single volume which would provide the sales- 
man with a ready selection of drapery ideas for 

selling purposes. 

This demand we have now met with a port- 
folio containing sixty-four plates, 854 x 11% 
inches, showing seventy-three new and original 
sketches, neatly and substantially bound in a 
cloth-covered envelope. 

In order to promote the greatest possible in- 
dividuality in the use of these sketches, they have 
been printed on water-color paper, and may be 
easily and simply colored by hand. 
The portfolio form of bind- 





classes of trade, from the very ornate to the ex- 
tremely simple. 

It is by far the most complete collection of 
drapery ideas since the publications of Lenoir 
and Verdellet, and it is offered at the moderate 
price of $5 in order to permit of its possession 
by drapery men of modest income as well as by 
stores and departments generally. 





PALRUBA COMPANY TO LIQUIDATE. 
T HAS been decided to liquidate the affairs of 
the jobbing business of the Palruba Mfg. Co. 
on February 1, 1922. The entire jobbing stock 
will be disposed of, but the manufacture and sale 
of Palruba rug borders will be continued as here- 
tofore and until some other selling arrangement is 
consummated. The present proprietors of the 
Palruba Mfg. Co. are P. J. Luth, E. W. Good- 
man and R. G. Powers. 





ing permits a selected display to An excellent 


a customer, always much hetter | 
than a bound book. Each sheet 
is printed on one side only and | 
bears only a typewritten number. 

The sketches are perfect re- 
productions of pencil work made 
possible by our having developed 
a new and special process which 
gives the clothy effect of drapery 
folds in a soft black that does 
not look like a printed sketch. 

The portfolio carries only a 
typewritten title, and the entire 
appearance of the book has been 
planned to avoid any suggestion 
of a purchased volume. 

Every sketch has been ex- 
pressly created for this new vol- 
ume under the personal direction 
of John W. Stephenson, guided 





furniture advertisement. 


ject interest to 
Fashion eck, 


HIS week has been set aside fot 

thought of the home. Comparing 
other interests, there is none that measures 
in value to that of one’s own home--the 
place wherein lies true contentment and 
happiness. ‘The furnishings of a home 
are all important, and with this end in view the 
Eastern extends a most cordial invitation to lovers 
of home fumishings to view our displays this, 
Fumiture Fashion Week! You are welcome to 
visit our store, to see our comprehensive lines, to 
judge how well the Eastern may serve your needs, 


Chor is an important factor in creating a Better 
Home to Live in! This accommodation is yours 
for the asking, a real help in providing your home with 


See text on opposite page. 
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by an experience of over thirty 
years as designer, drapery cutter, 
interior decorator, buyer, lec- 
turer, and authority on furniture, 


draperies and interior decoration. ° 


Therefore, every sketch is prac- 
ticable and adaptable in appro- 
priate fabrics to the purposes in- 
dicated. None of these sketches 
have been published elsewhere. 
The sketches show a wide 
diversity of inspiration and 
adaptability to practically all 
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furnishings of beauty and comfort. Your credit is 
good at the Eastern—we extend it cheerfully! 


a 


Monday evening, from 
8 to 10, the Eastern 
will remain open, the 
reception night of Fur- 
niture Fashion Week, 





Eastern Outfitting Co. 
1017 Market St, above Sixth 
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Sample illustration from catalog of Nic. Liesenbein’s Sons, Inc. 


ELMS & SELLON “KESWICK” PRINTS. 

NOVEL line of drapery prints in hand-block 

effects is being offered by Elms & Sellon. 
These prints are called the “Keswick” prints, and 
are particularly adaptable for certain uses be- 
cause of their unusual weight, which gives them 
a draping quality not obtainable in some fabrics 
of lighter weight. They are made in a wide 
variety of designs, ranging from period themes 
to conventionalized verdure, flat stripes and geo- 
metrical patterns, symbolic figures, birds, flow- 
ers, etc, 

In each pattern there are the slight irregu- 





“Brighton” pattern in the 


“Keswick” prints. 





larities which are so much a part of the charm 
of hand-blocked materials. The colors are softly 
and exquisitely blended. They are thirty-six 
inches wide. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY CATALOGUE. 
HE firm of Nic. Liesenbein’s Sons, after 
many months of preparation, has produced . 

an extraordinary catalogue showing the uphol- 
stered appearance of 331 of their upholstered 
furniture frames. 

As a contrast to the average method of show- 
ing furniture frames by blue prints or photo- 
graphs, the volume produced by this firm is a 
praiseworthy undertaking. Every one of the 
frames incorporated in the book has been 
sketched by hand as a completely upholstered 
piece of furniture. The sketching of the uphol- 
stering has been supervised by experts, and the 
appearance of the various pieces can be dupli- 
cated with Liesenbein’s frames by any expert 
workman. 

The catalogue, while definitely listing Liesen- 
bein’s frames under proper numbers, is intended 
for use in conveying to customers the appearance 
of the finished chairs, and for this reason there 
are no illustrations of the bare frames, as this 
would mar the effect, for selling purposes, of a 
book of this type. 

The book contains 114 pages, 9 x 12 inches 
and is bound in substantial imitation morocco. 
From a limited supply, customers of the firm mav 
on application obtain copies at $15. 
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HERE isn’t a merchandise store in the United 

States to-day, dealing in furniture, draperies, 
rugs or wall-paper that isn’t worrying over the 
character of the next series of period rooms they 
will show. Of course, the high class deccrator 
can stick to conventional things because of the 
fact that the people who come to his place are 
actually interested. They want to see things of a 
particulartype. But 
with the general 
merchandise stores 
their customers do 
not come with their 
minds prepared for 


a study of the 
periods. 

Many of the 
example rooms 


that are furnished 
are furnished for 
advertising pur- 
poses. Half the 
people who view 
them never think 
of copying them, 
but they are stimu- 
lated by these 
rooms, and go 
up to the furni- 
ture department 
and buy a chair 
they have seen, or 
to the upholstery 
department and 
purchase a certain 
drapery they have 
seen displayed. 
These. rooms are 
supposed to arouse 
the interest of the 
public, to draw 
them to the store 
“and _ stimulate a 
general interest in 


ample rooms. 


the subjects involved. 

These exhibitions result, very often, in good 
decorative contracts for furnishing a home com- 
plete after the style shown them, but in most in- 
stances they simply promote sales in the lamp, 
bric-a-brac, furniture, carpet, wall-paper or up- 
holstery departments, and when a series of rooms 
has been done in the Louis XVI style, the Geor- 
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DECORATING THE EXAMPLE ROOM 





Exemplifying the value of the human note in ex- 

Because of the human figure in 

the bottom illustration, it possesses an interest not 

found in the room shown at the top. Courtesy 
T. Eaton & Co. 





gian, Elizabethan, Colonial or the Modern styles, 
the store management is very much worried 
about what next. 

Our advice on this subject is, to get away 
from the idea of period rooms and to appeal to 
the public by means of a note of human interest, 
These example rooms should have a plot to them. 
There should be something sentimental in them. 
In the old Café de 
Opera, a great 
many illusions con- 
fronted you as you 
ascended the main 
stairway and 
viewed the window 
over an __Italian 
landscape. The 
proportions of the 
painted scene gave 
distance e f fects, 
and the electric 
lighting behind the 
scene gave atmos- 
pheric _ effects. 
There were vari- 
ous windows in the 
Café de l’Opera 
where you would 
get these illusions, 
and although in 
New York, you 
imagined yourself 
in Italy. It was 
very cleverly done, 
not by a decorator, 
but by a man with 
theatrical tastes. 

Now that is 
what you have to 
utilize when ap- 
pealing to an in- 
discriminate audi- 
ence, and it is an 
indiscriminate audience that views over 99 per 
cent. of these example rooms. 

Some years ago a department store in New 
York showed a children’s room. The bed was 
spotless, the furniture orderly, and not a thing 
was out of place, not a toy broken. It was a most 
impossible children’s room. There was nothing 
real about it. There was no heart appeal, and no 





audience would respond with enthusiasm after a 
glance at such a room. What was needed was 
the human note. Things should have been dis- 
orderly instead of orderly. The toys should 
have been broken. There ought to have been a 
well-dressed child on the floor playing with them, 
and a dirty-faced kid at the window, with his nose 
flattened against the pane, looking in. 

The best window that John Wanamaker ever 
did was a window that showed full up against 
the plate glass front the exterior of a cottage, 
with the piazza running the full length of the 
window. A card was placed at the end of the 
window announcing “A Wedding Breakfast.” 
This breakfast was being held in the dining-room 
of the cottage. There was a crowd clear back to 
the curbstone trying to get a glimpse of that 
dining- room. The 
police were. continu- 
ously trying to break 
the crowd up. It 
was not because the 
dining-room was so 
beautiful, but be- 
cause they wanted to 
see the newlyweds. 
It was the human 
element which made 
that window a suc- 
cess. 

Talking to a 
man recently on this 
subject, he objected 
to the lay figures be- 
cause they were 
difficult to handle. 
They always looked 
“woody” or artifi- 
cial; but that depends entirely on the kind of 
lay figures used. 

Mr. Weisgerber, up at Lord & Taylor’s, uses 
lay figures that are so cleverly constructed that 
they look real even when you get up close to 
within three feet of his windows. Mr. Weisger- 
ber utilizes the human note in his displays. 
While the average shoe window is full of shoes, 
Mr. Weisgerber simply shows a very interesting 
young lady, before a carelessly assorted lot of 
shoes, trying on a pair. Her pose is excellent. 
The beauty of the few styles of shoes shown is 
accentuated by her beauty. The shoes reflect the 
style of the lady from hat to hosiery. She is 
about as swagger as they make them, and the 
shoe collection benefits by association. Mr. Weis- 





Of the vintage of ’88. A room like this, shown beside a 

similar room decorated according to present-day taste, 

would make an excellent “then and now” display to arouse 
interest in good furnishings. 





gerber continually uses the lay figure in his dis- 
plays, but he uses it intelligently and like a stage 
manager. 

When the International Silk Exposition was 
put on in New York last Winter, it was a notice- 
able fact that where the human element was rep- 
resented in an exhibition, whether by lay figure 
or living figure, it drew the crowds. 

Oh, yes, we can hear somebody say that with 
hats, corsets, lingerie, hosiery, and all other things 
of feminine apparel, the lay figure is a necessity, 
but not with furniture and carpets. 

Why not? The charm of a personality, real 
or artificial, is just as great when viewed in a 
room, reclining in a chair and reading, as if 
viewed in a room before a mirror, adjusting her 
hat, and, above everything else, utilize the value 
of concealed light- 
ing. There is as 
much value in the 
shadows as there is 
in the high lights. 

There are won- 
derful opportunities 
for combining ap- 
propriate pieces in a 
room that will ap- 
peal more to a cus- 
tomer than a period 
room does. Show a 
reading room or 
library with books 
featured, anda 
scene of domesticity 
around the library 
table. Feature the 
value of the reading 
lamp; have the rest 
of the room in shadow; have the family around 
and make it human. - Think what a room like that 
would be in real life. 

The room must express sentiment, an idea, 
a story. You must lift the room out of the 
monotony of your home town and transfer it to 
some Southern clime or some Winter clime. This 
can be accomplished by scenic views through the 
windows of your home, enhanced by the proper 
lighting effects. A dimly lit room can be made 
more interesting by a scene through a window of 
a moon light view. There is no end of experi- 
mentation to be done along this line. 

Some years ago, an interesting room display 
was made by a woman decorator demonstrating 

(Continued on page 92.) 
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LOUNGE OF THE MUSIC BOX THEATRE 


Reproduction of a Queen Anne-painted room. Walls of antique apple green, moulding in antique gold. 
See text on page 79 








CREWEL EMBROIDERY ON A STAGE CURTAIN 


The fabric is beige color antique satin. See text on opposite page. 















tek MUSIC 


EW YORKERS are no longer particularly 

thrilled or surprised by theater interiors 
artistically decorated. For some time now, man- 
agers have realized that the comfort and beauty 
of the surroundings offered to their patrons have 
almost as much to do with their financial success 
as the quality of the 


Back of orchestra, showing pleasing drapery arrangement. 





BOX THEATER 


valance across the top is heavily fringed, and at 
intervals of several feet is further ornamented by 
long hanging tassels. 

Entering the foyer, there is a staircase lead- 
ing to the lounge. This we illustrate on this 
page. In the center is a framed Gobelin tapestry, 

entitled “La Cascade,” 





entertainment they pro- 
vide. However, in the 
new Music Box 
Theater the public is 
offered interior deco- 
rations that should be 
of decided interest. 
They are in the best of 
taste and equal any- 
thing to be found in 
any New York theater. 
On page 77 we 
illustrate a section of 
the lounge. This room 
is an imitation of a 
Queen Anne painted 
room. It possesses an 
atmosphere which is 
decidedly restful. 
Walls are of an- 
tique apple green and 
mouldings are in an- “Sa 
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made after the cartoon 
by Mazerolle. Another 
interesting feature of 
this theater is the way 
in which the openings 
behind the orchestra 
seats are curtained. 
Here valances, similar 
to the one heading the 
stage curtain, are used, 
and draperies of coral 
damask are hung at 
either end. 

Throughout 
theater, floors 
stairways are covered 
with a carpet of an ex- 
cellent verdure pattern 
in coral colorings. 

The walls of the 
auditorium are antique 
ivory, glazed with soft 


the 
and 
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tique gold. The wall 
directly opposite the 
stairway contains a 
large mirror treatment, permitting a reflection of 
the stair landing. 

The stage curtain, illustrated on page 78, is 
remarkable and interesting. It is of beige color, 
antique satin, and covered with crewel embroid- 
ery in an attractive bird and tree pattern. The 
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Stairway leading from foyer to lounge. 
Gobelin tapestry, “La Cascade,” after cartoon by 
Mazerolle. 


green. The lighting 
fixtures are Dutch 
brass with amber crys- 
tals. The seats are of more than comfortable 
width, and are tastefully upholstered in a small 
patterned frisé mohair. 

The Music Box Theater was designed to en- 
tertain and please people of taste. In its decora- 
tions, at least, it is successful. 
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DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 


See text on opposite page. 














BOUDEEN UPHOLS TF ER tt WC’ 


By JoHN W. STEPHENSON. 


Article I, Continued from October UPHOLSTERER. 


*Copyright, 1921, Clifford & Lawton. 


— chair illustrated in Fig. 57 brings our 

- study of down-cushioned upholstering to an- 
other stage and to a different type of chair from 
the one described in preceding chapters. 

The frame of this chair, shown in Fig. 58, 
is exceedingly simple and gives little indication of 
the appearance it is to assume in the upholstering. 
For this reason we give, at the outset, a sketch 
of the finished chair in order that the workman 
may have in mind the object to be attained even 
in the preliminary processes which are first de- 
scribed. 

It will be noticed first of all that the chair 
frame, Fig. 58, is provided with removable arm 
rails (see A A in diagram), which greatly facili- 
tate the upholstering of the seat. 

All of the preliminary processes with regard 
to webbing, placing, and tieing of springs are 
practically the same in connection with this chair 
as were described in connection with the first 
chair shown in this series. Reference should 
therefore be made for these preliminary processes 
to Figs. 1 to 6, of the first chapter. 

Following the canvasing of the springs, the 
subsequent processes are different and call for the 
use of a light, soft double-stuffing, indicated in 
Fig. 59. The front edge of the double-stuffing is 
stitched up uniformly with a slight projection be- 
yond the frame, but is kept very soft and pliant. 

A very light coating of hair and wadding is 
placed on top of the double-stuffing and then a 
covering of muslin, giving the appearance shown 
in Fig. 60. 

The arms are next in order for attention. 
The loose rails are nailed into place, as shown in 
Fig. 61. On the tops and fronts of the arms a 
soft, double roll is produced by tacking a piece 
of canvas, as shown in Figs. 62 and 62A. This 
is stuffed softly, as indicated in Fig. 63, and 
stitched after the manner of Fig. 64, taking care 
always to keep the edges uniform and avoiding 
hardness. 

A soft filling of hair is now employed to fill 
the crevice formed by the stitching of the two 
rolls, giving the entire arm a symmetrical shape, 
as indicated in Figs. 65 and cross section 65A. 
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The other arm is treated in the same way and the 
chair will then present the appearance of Fig. 66, 
It will now be necessary to arrange for a 
block to be attached to each outside back post, as 
indicated at A, Fig. 67, which will permit the 
covering of the back of the arm to be drawn 
through and tacked on the back, making a closed 
join. To better show the treatment of the back, 
one arm of the chair is indicated as if cut away. 
The outside back is canvased, as shown in 
Fig. 67, and five rows of pillow springs, three to 
a row, are sewn to the canvas and tied down in 
the regular way, but kept as high as possible in 
order that they may be extremely soft. , A layer 
of canvas is then placed over the springs, drawn 
and tacked loosely and sewed to the tops of the 
springs, presenting the condition illustrated in 
Fig. 68. 
(To be continued.) 





A NOTE ON COLOR SELECTION. 
R. WITCOMBE, of Witcombe, McGeachin 
& Co., is a very firm believer in the psy- 
chology. of color. He regards color as the all 
pervading influence in interior decoration, and 
believes that color, while appealing to the indi- 
vidual under certain temperamental conditions, 
will not appeal with equal force at all times. 

He recalls the case of a woman who was 
delighted with a room done in mauve and violet. 
At the time she was in vigorous health, and the 
quieting effect of those colors gave absolute rest. 
On the other hand, when weakened through ill- 
ness, the same colors became exceedingly de- 
pressing. We can, perhaps, understand this bet- 
ter when we realize the exasperating annoyance 
of sad music in the sick-room. There are times 
when nature craves for sympathy, but sympathy 
doesn’t mean condolence. 

One cannot, of course, continually change 
the coloring of a room with the moods of the 
occupant, temperamental or physical, but it is, 
nevertheless, a situation that must be understood: 
the extreme or extraordinary thing that pleases 
under normal conditions is very likely to irritate 
under abnormal conditions. 
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DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 


See text on page 91. 















Munro—The New York trade was greatly 
surprised to learn that with the first of Novem- 
ber, James Munro, who has been upholstery 
buyer for Jas. McCreery & Co. for a period of 
about ten years, had severed his connection there- 
with. Mr. Munro has been rightfully considered 
the dean of upholstery buyers of New York City, 
having several long periods of service to his credit 
with leading firms and going back in his experi- 
ence to the earliest days that dry-goods stores in 
New York City had upholstery departments. 
He was with the firm of A. T. Stewart & Co., and 
with the firm’s successors, E. J. Denning, for 
over ten years. Subsequently with Arnold, Con- 
stable & Co. for two and a half years, and whole- 
sale and retail upholstery buyer 
for Stern Bros. for about eleven 
years. He represented wholesale 
toreign manufacturing firms for 
five years before joining James 
McCreery & Co. His future 
plans are not completely ma- 
tured. His address is Philipse 
Manor, Westchester County, 
New York. 

GoopeE—A. C. Goode, for- 
merly of the upholstery depart- 
ment of Roschek Brothers, Du- 
buque, is now associated with W. 
Lewis & Co., Champaigne, III. 
He is in charge of buying drap- 
ery and upholstery goods and floor coverings. 

HeckMAaN—Colonel J. C. Heckman has re- 
cently been appointed general sales manager by 
the sales committee of Cheney Bros., succeeding 
M. L. Havey, who severed his connection with 
the company last year to become vice-president 
of the Celluloid Co. Mr. Heckman’s activities 
embrace association with the Larkin Co. as con- 
sulting engineer, and with the United Drug Co., 
of Boston, as production manager, of which con- 
cern he later became vice-president. During the 
war he joined the Ordnance Department as 
major, and throughout the war was acting head 
of the construction and operating sections of the 
Supply Division, which dealt with the distribut- 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


Col. J. C. Heckman. 


ing system for ordnance supplies, the selection of 
sites for a new system of depots, etc. After the 
armistice, Col. Heckman helped to reorganize the 
Ordnance Department on a peace-time basis. 

Hertz—Miss Rose Hertz has just taken 
charge of the workroom of Haughton & Lee, 
having just finished a term of twelve years in a 
similar position with Staheli, Rietmann & Co. 
Some of the older members of the trade may re- 
member her through her brother, who was assist- 
ant to Louis Kerr about twenty years ago. 

Cox—-Will E. Cox, recently in the contract 
department of the Fakes Furniture Co., and prior 
to that in Sanger Bros., Dallas, Tex., has recently 
started in the interior decorating business for 
himself at 2500 S. Harwood St. 

Kirsy—A. D. Kirby, for- 
merly with Marshall Field & 
Co., has joined the salesforce of 
the Gobelin Textile Co., and will 
cover New York State, New 
England and the metropolitan 
district. 

Harris—David G. Uarris 
will represent the lines of Oliver 
& Kaufman in the New England 
territory east of New Haven. 

Copy—L. Dean Cody, 964 
Mendlo Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has beund copies of THE 
UpnwotstTerer for 1911, 1914, 
and unbound copies of 1915 to 1918, to dispose 
of. Persons in need of these volumes are advised 
to communicate with Mr. Cody. 

Moorre—W. R. Moore, who formerly trav- 
eled the Ohio and Indiana territory for Fred 
Butterfield & Co., succeeds S. S. Einstein as man- 
ager of the firm’s St. Louis office. 

Pate—Thomas Pate, of John King & Sons, 
Glasgow, is visiting this country, making his 
headquarters at the office of the firm’s representa- 
tive, Felix J. McCosker. Mr. Pate is the third 
generation of his family in the Scotch holland 
concern, being named after his grandfather, who 
some months ago celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day. 





























Above fringes by Edward Maag. 





Nos. 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, by S. & S. Trim- 
ming Co. 











EXAMPLES OF MODERN UPHOLSTERY TRIMMINGS 


See text on page 89, September UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR. 








Above fringes by Lincoln Trimming Co. 


Nos. 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, by Morris Bernhard Co. ‘am * om * none any 
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EXAMPLES OF MODERN UPHOLSTERY TRIMMINGS 


See text on page 89, September UpHoLstereR AND INTERIOR DECORATOR. 








PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 66.) 

Boadway Bros., Inc., have purchased the de- 
partment store of S. A. Schilling, at 411 Pine 
Avenue, Long Beach, adding another link in their 
chain of stores in the southern part of the State. 

The Frederick Smith Furniture Co., of San 
Mateo, which has an attractive decorative depart- 
ment, is preparing to open a branch store at Bur- 
lingame early in the year. 

J. T. Ransdall, well known in the drapery 
trade on the Pacific Coast, has purchased the in- 
terests of J. E. Moore in the firm of J. E. Moore 
& Sons at Mountain View. Mr. Ransdall was 
connected with the Hulse-Bradford Co., San 
Francisco, for many years. 

The Cheesewright Studios, Inc., have been 
incorporated at Pasadena, with a capital stock of 
$50,000, by Edward A. Cheesewright, W. A. 
Barnes and Joseph E. Tilt. 

John F. Luccareni, interior decorator, is now 
located at 603 Southwestern Ave., Los Angeles. 

The Williams-Riggs Furniture Co. has suc- 
ceeded the firm of D. H. Williams, Inc., Fresno. 

The John Breuner Co. has had plans com- 
pleted for the erection of a five-story building at 





Sacramento, at an estimated cost of $200,000. 
The building will be located on L Street, ana will 
be connected with the present store by bridges. 

The Wilshire Decorators are now located at 
147 Northwestern Avenue, Los Angeles, a short 
distance from the old location, and fine furniture 
is being carried in addition to draperies. 

W. D. Jones, 2146 Shattuck Avenue, who 
conducts a drapery department, has secured addi- 
tional space for his dry-goods store. 

A building will be erected at an early date at 
Twentieth Street and Broadway, Oakland, for 
the use of the Gilchrist Furniture Co. 

Arthur Clark, formerly buyer of draperies 
and rugs for the H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, 
passed away on October 1, following an extended 
illness. 

Mrs. Genevieve Schutt has purchased the in- 
terests of Mrs. Romah Thorndyke in Ye Oriental 
Gift Shoppe, Bush & Lane Building, Portland, 
Ore., and is now the soleowner. T.A. CHURCH. 





PROPOSED LEGISLATION OF INTEREST 
TO TRAVELING MEN. 

HERE is now pending before Congress, legis- 

lation providing for the issuance of a mileage 

book, interchangeable, non- 





A handsome Seventeenth Century 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
panels are in lighter wood than the body of this piece. 








Dutch cabinet in the 
The columns and part of the 


transferable, good on all inter- 
state roads at 2% cents per 
mile. The bill, known as the 
Watson-Kahn Bill, provides 
for a 5,000 mile book. An- 
other bill pending is known 
as the Spencer Bill, which 
provides for the issuance of 
such a book at a discount of 
33 1/3 per cent. from the 
regular rates, 

The passage of this legis- 
lation would be of great and 
immediate benefit to both the 
railroads and the country, and 
would do more to relieve the 
unemployment situation and 
bring about activity in the 
agricultural, industrial and 
commercial world than any 
legislation that has been sug- 
gested to Congress at the 
present time, and it has un- 
equivocal endorsement of the 
great traveling public, who 
represent the lifeblood of the 
nation. 
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HANDSOMELY DECORATED SALON ABOARD THE 
‘““NOURMAHAL’’ 


Walnut paneling and ceiling. Hand-blocked linen slip covers and hangings. The yacht Nourmahal is the 
property of Vincent Astor. 























THE STATUS OF FLOOR COVERING IN A 
DECORATIVE SCHEME 


 t yamteprhiyhberd speaking, the floor cover- 
ing is the foundation on which the treatment 
of a room, or of a series of rooms, is based. The 
floor constitutes usually from 16 to 20 per cent. 
of the room’s surface, or approximately one-sixth 
to one-fifth of the colorable area. 

It will therefore be seen, that, considering 
dimensions, the floor is not as dominating as 
would be the walls, which are normally two-thirds 
or 66 2/3 per cent., as compared to the balance 
of the room. 

But one cannot figure out color consideration 
by the square foot of space; there are factors of 
light, shade and location which must be taken 
into consideration, and these cannot be deter- 
mined along hard and fast lines any more than 
dominating areas can be determined on the square 
foot basis. But in the absence of rules, there are 
considerations which determine relativity and 
color importance, and these are actuated by edu- 
cation, a cultivated taste born of frequent oppor- 
tunities of choice and experience developed by 
practice. 

The first definite principle to establish in con- 
sideration of the status of floor coverings in a 
decorative scheme is the fact that it is not a 
separate entity, but, by reason of its position in 
the general scheme, it is the background against 
which many things are placed. Because of this, 
deep, soft, receding colorings are satisfactorily 
employed rather than advancing colors, which 
project themselves disturbingly into prominence. 

In laying out a color scheme we cannot, per- 
haps, do any better than follow the color scheme 
of nature. The bark of a tree shades from the 
darkest earth tones at the base, through succes- 
sive lighter hues, and the bark at the top of the 
tree and the extremity of the branches is lightest 
of all. The same is true of leaves, of blades of 
grass, and, to a great extent, of flowers, which 
have their darkest colorings at the heart and 
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shade lighter toward the outer extremity of the 
petals. 

Following this suggestion then, the carpet 
of a floor could well be, in its general coloration, 
the darkest shades and heaviest colors in the 
room. This, coupled with the depth of tone 
provided by a loop or cut pile surface, give all 
the colors a receding quality, a fitting foundation 
upon which to build the balance of a color scheme 
which would take lighter shades for the furniture, 
still lighter for the walls, and the lightest shades 
of all for the ceiling. 

This thecry may be taken as a safe, general 
principle, and it is not a contradiction of occa- 
sional needs where light-colored floors are re- 
quired as a part of the general scheme. 

There is, moreover, a coldness about light- 
colored floors, even though carpeted, that is akin 
in effect to the coldness which pertains to the ap- 
pearance of a bare floor. 

Sufficient has been said to cover the general 
considerations of color and texture, and there re- 
mains yet the question of value, for if floor cover- 
ings have a definite “place” in a color scheme, 
governed by their proportionate area, they have 
just as truly a place in the cost of a room, which 
should be governed by the same considerations. 
It is equally as unwise to permit the floor cover- 
ing to dominate the appropriation to be spent 
upon a room as it is to permit the walls and fur- 
niture to be extravagant in cost at the expense of 
the floor covering. : 

No figures of appropriation can be given 
which would govern relationships in costs, but the 
dictates of good sense should insure the balancing 
of expenditure in fairness to the end desired. 

A careful calculation of comparative costs 
is as necessary in the correct laying out of an ap- 
propriation as is an appreciative judgment of the 
values of color and texture in the compounding 
of a dignified color scheme. 





NEW “KAPOCK” LINE. 


THEO. ABBOTT & CO., manufacturers of 
¢ “Kapock” drapery fabrics, have brought out 
for their new line many new effects, not hereto- 
fore attempted in light-weight drapery materials. 
Among these are “Hindoh Net,” a filet net 
effect brought out in casement colors and pastel 
shades in both plain net and stripes, which make an 
effective transparency against the window glass. 
“Translucent” in allover lace and floral pat- 
terns, has the unique quality, unusual in a light- 
weight fabric, of holding both color and design 
against the light. 

“Cordette Casement,” a sheer, plain gauze 
with a tiny longitudinal cord running through it, 
is effective when used flat against the glass with 
the new Kapock bullion fringe attached at the 
bottom. These fabrics are also suitable for roller 
shades in high-class decorative work. 

“Jaspé Damask” is of the satin damask type 
with figures brought out in striz effect, similar 
to antique damask. 
casement weight. 


Plain Jaspé is also made in 
The fabrics above mentioned 
make a strong appeal to the fine decorative trade, 
yet are moderately priced. These fabrics, more- 
over, carry the Kapock guarantee “never to fade 
in sun or water.” 

“Sataro Kapock,” made in stripes and all 
over patterns, is a beautiful furniture covering, 
claimed to possess the wearing qualities of a pile 
fabric besides being sunfast and washable. 

In their new mill, which is now in course of 
construction, they will have a largely increased 
production, which will enable them to add mate- 





A section of the upholstery and drapery department of 


McAuslan & Wakelin Co., Holyoke, Mass. 








rially to their furniture-covering line, which they 
expect to make an important part of their busi- 
ness in the future. 





FURNITURE CLUB IN NEW GRAND 
RAPIDS HOTEL. 

UNIQUE feature of the Hotel Rowe, now 

being constructed in Grand Rapids, will be a 
Furniture Club, the membership to be made up 
exclusively of furniture salesmen. Quarters will 
be set aside and decorated to provide a club at- 
mosphere and privacy for members and their 
guests, something which has heretofore been 
lacking in this great furniture center. 





OCCUPYING ENLARGED QUARTERS. 

OSENTHAL, FINDLAY & McDONALD 

have expanded their showroom by taking an 
adjoining room, facing on Twenty-second Street. 
The addition of this room gives them more than 
double their original floor space and at the same 
time provides them with a showroom which has 
the advantage of windows on two sides. 

A wide doorway connects the two rooms, al- 
though both rooms may be entered directly from 
the main hall. 





WIDE SELECTION OF HAND-TUFTED 
RUGS. 
GINZKEY - MAFFERSDORF, INC., are 
e showing a complete line of Austrian hand- 
tufted rugs in all colors and numerous designs in 
widths up to fifty-four feet. Thirteen qualities 
are included in the line. 
This firm is also equipped to execute large 
contracts in chenille rugs and carpets. 





SAMPLE CARD OF PIC- 
TURE anp MIRROR CORDS. 

N ILLUSTRATED card 

hanger of the picture and 
mirror cords and tassels manu- 
factured by the Morris Bernhard 
Co., has been issued for the con- 
venience of dealers and depart- 
ment managers interested in 
these lines. These cords and 
tassels are manufactured in re- 
sponse to a demand which has 
grown up during the past few 
years for something to replace 
the cold and non-decorative pic- 
ture wire. 
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ORIENTAL 
RUGS AT THE 
METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM 

















EW YORK decorators are fortunate in being 
able to view the sixty-nine Oriental rugs 
from the Ballard collection now on exhibition at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. These rugs 
are the best of over three hundred owned by 
James F. Ballard, of 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Periods __repre- 
sented in the exhibit 
are mainly the Six- 
teenth and Seven- 
teenth centuries. 
There are several fine 
Persian carpets, a 
few splendid Italian 
and Spanish examples 
in rug weaving, but 
the majority of the 
rugs are Turkish, 
from the looms of 
Asia Minor. 
A double 
prayer rug from 
Southern Persia 
(Kirmin) is one of 
three _ characteristic 
examples of this type 
of rug which will re- 
pay examination. 
Two remarkable 
medallion carpets of 
about 1500 represent 
Northern Persia, and 
from 





niche 





this vicinity 
comes another rug re- 
sembling an early Herat, that was possibly made 
in Tarbiz. There is only one example of Indian 
origin, and this is uncommon in design although 
characteristic in color. 


In the Asia Minor group, of which we illus- 
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Prayer rug of the Sixteenth Century; from Asia Minor. 





trate one example on this page, there are twelve 

Ghiordes prayer rugs. There are also ten 

Oushaks, characteristically bold in design and 
coloring. 

There are seven Damascus rugs, which may 

be distinguished by 


their unusual color 
scheme. They were 
probably woven in 


Northwestern Asia 
Minor, and date from 
the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. Another group 
is composed of two 
striking dragon car- 
pets which are par- 
ticularly interesting 
because of the pe- 
culiar archaic charac- 
ter of their designs. 

This collection, 
combined with the 
museum’s own collec- 
tion, forms the finest 
display of Oriental 
rugs seen in New 
York in a long time. 
Students and deco- 
rators interested in 
becoming informed of 
the identifying char- 
acteristics of the dif- 
ferent types of Ori- 
ental rugs, will be 
able to find typical 
examples of ,every kind and weave. 

Since 1910, due to the Altman and Fletcher 
bequests and the gift of the J. P. Morgan collec- 
tion, the museum’s own collection of Oriental 
carpets has been greatly increased. 








THE VALUE OF BACKGROUND. 
(Continued from page 63.) 

The apprentice was equipped to start early 
in life from the point in craftsmanship, where his 
teacher left off. He, in turn, became journeyman 
and master, adding, in his practices of the crafts 
he had been taught, inventions and developments 
to in turn hand on to the succeeding generation, 
an inheritance, richer by a generation of prac- 
tice, than had been bequeathed to him. 

We have gotten very far away from ap- 
prenticeship days, perhaps for the better, perhaps 
not, but it is a great pity always, when any man 
reaches the conclusion that the unearned incre- 
ment of memory and background can be sum- 
marily discarded as of little consequence; it takes 
a lifetime to develop them, and their value should 
be proportionately esteemed. 





UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION AFFAIRS. 

T THE meeting of the board of governors of 

the Upholstery Association of America, 

held November 2, the committee which had in 

charge the canvassing of the membership with re- 

gard to the proposed amalgamation with the Car- 

pet Association of America for the purpose of 

obtaining adequate club rooms, reported the re- 

sult of the vote and also the result of the vote of 
the Carpet Association. 

It was found that there was not, in either 
case, sufficient sentiment in favor of the amalga- 
mated club rooms to make the venture financially 
possible, and the project has, therefore, been 
abandoned. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. Scrip- 
ture, Rosenthal, Bond, McGeachin, Fox and 
Stephenson was appointed to determine upon a 
plan for the reorganization of the association, 
and as a result of the deliberations of this com- 
mittee, plans are now being carried out to re- 
organize the association along lines similar to 
those followed prior to the taking of club rooms 
last Fall. 

According to the recommendation of the 
committee, dues are to be reduced to a working 
minimum. 





C. H. WILEY JOINS HUBERT MOULTON 
& CO. 
H. WILEY, for sixteen years associated 
¢ with F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., and during 
the last ten years connected with the New York 
salesrooms, has severed this connection to enter 
the firm of Hubert Moulton & Co., Inc. 





In addition to his experience as an active 
wholesale man, Mr. Wiley was for many years a 
retail buyer, and in his position as secretary of 
the firm of which he has become a part, he will 
be in a position to render a particularly valuable 
service to the firm’s clients and friends. 





DECORATING THE EXAMPLE ROOM. 
(Continued from page 76.) 

the montrosities of other days. A very interest- 
ing room could be organized in any merchandise 
store, showing how a room would have been fur- 
nished fifty years ago, and how it would be done 
to-day. Show in the room of fifty years ago, the 
enlarged crayon portrait of Uncle Bill on the 
easel, with the silk draperies festooned around it; 
show the gilded rolling pin suspended from the 
wall with silk ribbons, the glass-enclosed wax 
flowers on the table; show the ball-fringed fes- 
toon on the mantelpiece, the old rug with the im- 
possible crimson dog chasing the blue cat, and the 
jewel box, originally a cigar box, and now cov- 
ered with acorns, stones, shells and nuts. 

Show that kind of room, and adjoining 
show the same room with the same proportions 
in the modern style with the junk discarded. In 
brief, every room that you show, have some pur- 
pose back of it besides the merely conventional 
and sordid purpose of making a display of what 
you have for sale. 





PAY WAGE COMPENSATION BONUS. 
NNOUNCEMENT is made by Fred. But- 
terfield & Co., Inc., that the board of direct- 

ors has just declared a 10 per cent. wage compen- 
sation bonus on this year’s wages, payable to all 
present employees except department managers 
and salesmen. They feel that the co-operation 
and efforts of all their employees has contributed 
to making the year 1921 (what from present indi- 
cations will be) the biggest year in the history 
of the house. 


OBITUARY 





SAMUEL UHLAND TILTON. 
AMUEL UHLAND TILTON, of the firm of 
Tilton & Keeler, died suddenly, October 30, 
in Atlantic City, in his fifty-first year. Mr. Til- 
ton came from an old Philadelphia family. For 
rhany years he was a resident of New York, but 
during the past few years he divided his time be- 
tween Atlantic City and Philadelphia. Twenty 
years ago, with Isaac P. Keeler, he entered the 
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firm of Tilton & Keeler, dealing in drapery cot- 
ton, and for many years the firm was well known 
in the upholstery trade. They went out of this 
line of business, but returned to it again during 
the past year. The deceased is survived by a 
widow. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
Charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 












WAN TED—DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY 

LINES for the Pacific Coast by two experienced 
salesmen, who intend to open an office in Los Angeles 
about January 1, 1922. Large acquaintance among Coast 


buyers. Address “Two Pacific Coast Salesmen,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMEN to represent the best, wide- 
awake lace curtain and drapery piece goods line. On 
commission only. All territories open for next year. 
Prefer men experienced in the drapery line with a good 
following in the trade. No others need apply. Address 
“Drapery Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN acquainted with department stores in New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and New 
England states, to sell silk fringes and lamp-shade trim- 
mings as side line. Good commission paid. Max Blum, 
1015 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RETAIL DRAPERY SALESMAN WANTED— 
Young man, with successful experience in selling high 
class retail drapery trade, will find good opening with 
us. Application confidential. State age, training, quali- 
fications, salary wanted, sales records and character 
references. Robert Keith Furniture & Carpet Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
BUYER OF UPHOLSTERY, drapery and curtain de- 
partment, with a successful record, at present em- 
ployed, desires to make a change. A _ live wire, 
thoroughly capable manager and business builder, well 
acquainted with the markets. Address “Business 
Builder,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MAN with established trade in New Eng- 
land territory to handle line of nets and light-weight 
curtain goods on commission basis. Philadelphia terri- 
tory also open. State lines now carried. Address “Cur- 
tain Goods,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG WOMAN, studying interior decorating even- 
ings, desires a position in trade. She seeks a con- 
nection affording opportunity for growth and develop- 
ment and increasing usefulness to her employer. 
Address “R. B. E.,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—AGENCIES of foreign and domestic up- 
holsteries and lace curtains desired by a man of the 
highest standing and wide acquaintance throughout the 
trade, thoroughly versed in all branches. Headquarters, 
New York. Address “Agencies,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXECUTIVE MAN WANTED BY NEW YORK 
WHOLESALER AND IMPORTER. Must be ca- 
pable and experienced as general executive, not neces- 
sarily a salesman. Address “Executive,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A COAST REPRESENTATIVE for 
high-class lace curtains and special order decorative 
lace line and curtain materials, on commission basis. 
Address “Decorative Lace,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—To buy Multiplex wall-paper display fix- 
ture, wings to be size 3 ft. x 7 ft.; will buy fixture 
complete with canopy top or wings separate. S. A. 
Dzimian, 1131 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 


WANTED--A BUYER AND MANAGER for our 

rug, upholstery and drapery department. Must be 
capable of directing the workroom. Prefer a man with 
experience in towns of 25,000 to 50,000 population. 
This is an excellent opportunity for someone who is 
now assistant in a good department. R. E. Kennington 


Co., Jackson, Miss. 


DRAPERY AND RUG SALESMAN WANTED— 
Good opportunity, permanent position for the man 
who can qualify. Do not apply unless you are thorough- 
ly experienced and a good salesman. Loveman, Joseph 
& Loeb, Birmingham, Ala. 
WANTED, SALESMAN ON COMMISSION.— 
Manufacturer of fine furniture of the better grade 
desires road representation in conjunction with other 
high-grade lines. Address “Representation,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED—Mill account of scrim and lace curtain line 
on commission for Eastern territory. Answer “Mill 
Account,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED.—Young man, thoroughly con- 
versant with decorating and furnishing business, from 
merchandising fine furniture, wall and floor coverings, 
draperies, lamps and ceramics, to the planning and sell- 
ing complete interior schemes. Have a genuine knowl- 
edge of details and am familiar with estimating, pro- 
duction costs, as well as markets. Many years depart- 
ment store and studio experience. Would like to hear 
from high-class firm desiring merchandise man or as- 
sistant, or one having a responsible position to fill. 
Address “Knowledge,” care The Upholsterer. 
ANTIQUES.—Advertiser desires working partnership 
or position in high-class antique store or reproduction 
factory. Capable, reliable man; practical, industrious 
and efficient. Thorough knowledge periods and styles. 
Can design and supervise custom work, and interview 
customers. Address “Antique,” care The Upholsterer. 
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